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AN OUTLINE OF THE SCHEME FOR THE PERMANENT 
ORGANIZATION OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE, 


NOTE BY THE SECBETARY OF STATE FOR AIR. 

The scheme outlined in the following memorandum on the permanent organization 
of the Royal Air Force has been prepared during the course of the present year under 
my directions by the Chief of the Air Staff, and has in principle received the approval 
of the Cabinet. 

The many complications of the Air Service and its intricate technical organization 
are not perhaps fully appreciated, even by those who take a general interest in the 
subject. It therefore appears desirable to lay this memorandum in both Houses of 
Parliament, in order that they may understand the character of the problem and 
the complications that are being faced. 

It should be added that the financial provision which the Cabinet have approved as 
governing the scale of the Royal Air Force during the next few years is approximately 
15 million pounds per annum. It is upon this basis that this scheme has been prepared, 
and it is upon this basis that it is hoped the Estimates of next year will, apart from any 
extraordinary expenditure which the military situation may render necessary, be 
framed. 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 

11 tli December , 1919. 


MEMORANDUM BY THE CHIEF OF THE AIR STAFF. 

1. The problem confronting us . — The problem of forming the Royal Air Force on a 
peace basis differs in many essentials from that which confronts the older services. 
The Royal Air Force was formed by the amalgamation of the Royal Flying Corps and 
the Royal Naval Air Service, and one may say, broadly speaking, that the whole 
Service was practically a war creation on a temporary basis, without any possibility of 
taking into account that it was going to remain on a permanent basis. The personnel 
with few exceptions was enlisted for the duration of the war, and put through an 
intensive but necessarily hurried course of training. Material was created in vast 
quantities, but rapid development often rendered it obsolete almost before it had reached 
the stage of bulk production. The accommodation provided had perforce to be of an 
entirely temporary character. The force may in fact be compared to the prophet 
Jonah’s gourd. The necessities of war created it in a night, but the economies of 
peace have to a large extent caused it to wither in a day, and we are now faced 
with the necessity of replacing it with a plant of deeper root. As in nature, however, 
decay fosters growth, and the new plant has a fruitful soil from which to spring. 

The principle to be kept in mind in forming the framework of the Air Service 
is that in the future the main portion of it will consist of an Independent Force, 
together with Service personnel required in carrying out Aeronautical Research. 

In addition there will be a small part of it specially trained for work with the 
Navy, and a small part specially trained for work with the Army, these two small 
portions probably becoming, in the future, an arm of the older services. 

It may be that the main portion, the Independent Air Force, will grow larger and 
larger, and become more and more the predominating factor in all types of warfare. 

2. Governing principles . — In planning the formation of the peace Royal Air Force 
it has been assumed that no need will arise for some years at least for anything in the 
nature of general mobilization. It has been possible therefore to concentrate attention 
on providing for the needs of the moment as far as they can be foreseen and on laying 
the foundations of a highly-trained and efficient force which, though not capable of 
expansion in its present form, can be made so without any drastic alteration should 
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necessity arise in years to come. Broadly speaking, the principle has been to reduce 
service squadrons to the minimum consfdered essential for our garrisons overseas with a 
very small number in the United Kingdom as a reserve, and to concentrate the whole 
of the remainder of our resources on perfecting the training of officers and men. 

It is intended to preserve the numbers of some of the great squadrons who have 
made names for themselves during the war, in permanent service units with definite 
identity, which will be the homes of the officers belonging to them, and will have the 
traditions of the war to look back upon. 

There will be found in the Appendix a statement showing detailed particulars of 
squadrons, stations, schools, depots, &c., which it is hoped to provide in the next three 
years at home and abroad. It will be understood that this 
as provisional only. 

3. Service units . — It is proposed to provide 8 squadrons for India and 3 
for Mesopotamia, with the necessary facilities for repair. As regards India 
this is in accordance with a proposal put forward from India and now under consideration 
by the Government of India. The cost of the units in India will fall on the 
Government of India on exactly the same basis as in the case of the military garrison. 
Recent events have shown the value of aircraft in dealing with frontier troubles, and it 
is not perhaps too much to hope that before long it may prove possible to regard the 
Royal Air Force units not as an addition to the military garrison but as a substitute for 
part of it. One great advantage of aircraft in the class of warfare approximating to 
police work is their power of acting at once. Aircraft can visit the scene of incipient 
unrest within a comparatively few hours of the receipt of news. To organize a military 
expedition even on- a small scale takes time, and delay may result in the trouble 
spreading. The cost is also much greater, and very many more lives are involved. 

In Egypt it is proposed to station 7 service squadrons. Under existing conditions 
in that country aircraft are a most valuable means of communication. Distances 
are long and ground communication confined to a few main routes. On the 
other hand the country and the climate are both ideal for flying. From a wider aspect 
Egypt is the Clapham Junction of the air between east and west, and is situated 
within comparatively easy reach of the most probable centres of unrest, and this added 
to its natural advantages for aviation, makes it the obvious locality for a small 
Royal Air Force reserve. 

As regards our Naval bases and important coaling stations overseas, future 
developments will almost certainly lead to the necessity of providing aircraft as part of 
their garrisons, but in the majority of cases the need of this is not urgent under 
existing conditions, and for the present it is only proposed to station a small seaplane 
unit at Malta, and a similar unit in the Eastern Mediterranean, probably at Alexandria. 

The Service squadrons quartered in the Uni bed Kingdom apart from those for 
co-operation with the Army and Navy will eventually number four, but not more than 
two of these squadrons will be formed in the next financial year. These squadrons 
will be employed on communication and similar duties in peace and will form a small 
reserve in case of need. For co-operation with the Army it is proposed to provide 
eventually squadrons on the basis of a flight per division for work with the troops afc all 
stages of their training, and in addition one or more squadrons for co-operation with 
the artillery both during their winter training and their annual gun practice. During 
the next financial year it is proposed to form two squadrons in all, one at Farnborough 
for co-operation with the troops at Aldershot and Salisbury, and the second at 
Stonehenge for work with the artillery. Small units will, if necessary, be provided 
in addition for co-operation with the Garrison Artillery School at Golden Hill, and 
the Anti-aircraft School when formed. 

There remain the Service squadrons for co-operation with the Fleet. It is 
proposed eventually to provide at home three Aeroplane squadrons and two Seaplane 
squadrons. To secure economy and to give the units a corporate existence and ample 
facilities for practice it has been decided that aeroplanes will no longer be carried 
normally in capital ships as was done daring the war, but will only be embarked when 
required to take part in Fleet exercises. The Aeroplane squadrons will consist of one 
reconnaissance and spotting squadron, one squadron of fighter machines and one 
of torpedo-carrying machines. The two former will be based on the Firth of Forth 
where ample facilities exist for practice and for the embarkation and disembarkation of 
machines, a most important point. The torpedo-carrying squadron will be located at 
Gosport, the most suitable station for torpedo work, and it is proposed to provide a 
small experimental unit at the same station in order to develop fully this form of 
co-operation with the Navy, which is of primary importance. . Of these three 
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squadrons it is only proposed to provide one, the reconnaissance squadron, at full 
strength in the ensuing financial year. This is necessary in order to study and perfect 
the system of observation of artillery fire which from various causes was not so highly 
developed on the naval side as on the land side during the war. The torpedo squadron 
will be maintained at sufficient strength to carry on the essential research work while 
the fighting squadron will be formed in the first instance at a strength of one flight 
only. In addition, the Admiralty propose to keep two aircraft carriers in commission. 
One of these will be equipped with seaplanes for service abroad, while the other will 
remain at home and be used primarily for training and experimental purposes and 
ready if necessary to embark a flight of torpedo or other machines. 

The provision of these two carriers is of the first importance since we must look 
forward to the time, as suitable machines develop, when fleets will so to speak take 
their aerodromes with them in the shape of a carrier, and the carriage of aircraft on 
capital ships with its attendant disadvantages and dangers will be a thing of the past. 

Of the two seaplane squadrons, it is only proposed at present to form one flight 
only. The seaplane has obvious advantages over the aeroplane for long distance work 
over water, and a time may probably come when all work in co-operation with the 
Navy will be done by this class of machine. For this reason, if for no other, it is 
essential to have a few such units. 

The lighter-than-air service is a difficult problem. The cost of providing such a 
service on a large scale in peace is prohibitive, and the use of airships in war may be 
said to be still in the experimental stage. It is proposed therefore to keep one airship 
station only, namely Howden, where sufficient accommodation exists for two rigid and 
a few smaller ships, and to retain as a commencement one rigid and two non-rigids 
only. This will allow research work and development to continue, and the use of 
airships in peace and war to be further studied. 

4. Reserves. — Although mobilization on a large scale is not taken into account, it 
is very necessary to provide a small reserve to meet any sudden cull in the case of a 
small war anywhere in the Empire. For the next year or two there will, doubtless, be 
no difficulty in enrolling as many ex-officers and men as are likely to be required, and 
all that will be necessary will be to provide facilities for their training and practice 

flying- 

It is intended, however, if possible, in addition to lay the foundation of a future 
Air Force on a territorial basis. No detailed scheme has yet been worked out, but it 
is probable that the eventual organization will provide for training both on a unit and 
on an individual basis. It is hoped that the manufacturing and commercial firms will 
assist by forming units of their employees. In addition there will doubtless be many 
individuals who will be glad to train themselves voluntarily with a certain amount of 
state assistance, and to undertake to serve, either overseas or at home, if called upon to 
do so. It is not intended to embark on the formation of any units during the next 
financial year, but it is proposed to commence with the training of individuals in the 
populous centres. This training will be carried out at the flying training wings whose 
functions will be described below. 

5. Extreme importance of training. — We now come to that on which the whole 
future of the Royal Air Force depends, namely, the training of its officers and men. 
The present need is not, under existing conditions, the creation of the full number of 
squadrons we may eventually require to meet strategical needs, but it is first and 

f oremost the making of a sound framework on which to build a service, which while 
giving us now the few essential service squadrons, adequately trained and equipped, 
will be capable of producing whatever time may show to be necessary in future. 

Before explaining our proposals in detail it is necessary to lay down certain 
postulates. 

Firstly, to make an Air Force worthy of the name, we must create an Air Force 
spirit, or rather foster this spirit which undoubtedly existed in a high degree during the 
war, by every means in our power. Suggestions have been made that we should rely on 
the older services to train our cadets and Staff officers. To do so would make the 
creation of an Air Force spirit an impossibility apart from the practical objection, 
among others, that the existing naval and military cadet and staff colleges are not 
provided with aerodromes or situated in localities in any way suited for flying training. 

Secondly, we must use every endeavour to eliminate flying accidents, both during 
training and subsequently. This end can only be secured by ensuring that the training 
of our mechanics in the multiplicity of trades necessitated by a highly technical service, 
is as thorough as it can be made. The best way to do this is to enlist the bulk of our 
skilled ranks as boys and train them ourselves. This has the added advantage that it 
will undoubtedly foster the Air Force spirit on which so much depends. 
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Thirdly, it is not sufficient to make the Air Force officer ar chauffeur and nothing 
more. 

Technical experts are required for the development of the science of aeronautics, 
still in its infancy. Navigation, meteorology, photography and wireless are primary 
necessities if the Air Force is to be more than a means of conveyance, and the first two 
are requisite for safety, even on the chauffeur basis. 

6. Training of Officers . — It is now necessary to sketch very briefly the training 
proposed for both officers and men. Owing to the necessity of a large number of officers . 
in the junior ranks, and to the comparative paucity of higher appointments, it is not 
possible to offer a career to all. Consequently some 50 per cent, only of the officers have 
been granted permanent commissions, the remainder being obtained on short service 
commissions or by the seconding of officers from the Army and Navy. Great importance 
attaches to the last class since an interchange of officers is bound to make for closer 
and more intelligent co-operation between the services. 

The channels of entry for permanently commissioned officers will be through the 
Cadet College, from the Universities and from the ranks. The cadet college will be the 
main channel. The course will last two years, during which the cadets will be given a 
thorough grounding in the theoretical and practical sides of their profession, and will in 
addition learn to fly the approved training machine, at present the Avro. The college 
is to open at Cranwell in Lincolnshire early next year, an ideal place for the purpose, 
with a large and excellent aerodrome and perfect flying surroundings. It will be 
necessary to accommodate the college temporarily in huts erected during the war, but 
every endeavour has been made to render these as suitable as possible, and it is proposed 
to erect a permanent college in the near future. On leaving the college, cadets will be 
commissioned, and will undergo a short course in air pilotage and practical cross-country 
flying at Andover. This school will probably not be required before early in 1921. As 
soon as the cadets have passed this course they will be posted to a service squadron, as 
it is most important that they should join a unit which they can regard as their 
home, as the sailor does his ship or the soldier his regiment, as early as possible 
Subsequently they will undergo a course in gunnery, without which no flying officer 
can be regarded as a service pilot. The gunnery school will be established at 
Eastchuroh, but as the bulk of our present pilots have war experience, will not be 
required in the next financial year. After 5 years service, officers will be required to 
select the particular technical subject they will make their special study during their 
subsequent career, e.g ., navigation, engines, wireless. Short and long courses will be 
provided in these subjects in order to cater both for the officer who wishes to continue 
primarily as a flying officer with a working knowledge of one or more technical subjects, , 
and for those who wish to become really expert in a particular branch. Technical 
knowledge will, inter alia , qualify an officer for selection for high command. 

The career of officers commissioned from the Universities or from the ranks — except 
in the case of boy mechanics receiving commissions, whose case will be dealt with later 
— will be identical with that of those from the cadet college, except that they will be 
taught to fly at a flying training wing before joining their squadrons. Short service and 
seconded officers will be taught to fly at training wings and will attend a course of aerial 
gunnery and probably one of air pilotage. In view of their short service, it is not proposed, 
save in special cases, to send them through the advanced technical courses. These 
officers will be eligible for promotion during their service in exactly the same way as 
the permanent officers. The technical schools required at once are those dealing with 
navigation, wireless, photography and engineering. Aerial navigation is practically a 
new science. An attempt has been made during the current year to work out the 
theoretical principles in practice at Andover, and considerable progress has been made, 
but it is obvious that the chief need of aerial navigation will arise when flying over 
the sea, where the map is of no service, and it is consequently proposed to reopen this 
school at Calshot in the spring of next year. 

Schools of wireless and photography are now in existence at Flowerdown, near 
Winchester, and at Farnborough respectively, while it is proposed to commence an 
engineering course, at a suitable station, shortly after Christmas. u 'a 

For the training of University candidates, short service and seconded officers a^Ld 
officers of the reserve or Territorial Force, it is estimated that seven training wings 
would eventually be required. 

In view, however, of the fact that the short service list has been filled by officers 
who have already been trained as pilots during the war, it is only proposed to form two 
of these on a reduced basis during the next financial year to deal with the training of 
University candidates, a small number of reserve officers and of certain officers granted 


permanent commissions, with the proviso that they must learn to fly within 1 2 months. 
In view of the exceptional facilities for training in Egypt, it is proposed to locate, at 
least, one of the training wings, together with branch schools of gunnery and air 
pilotage in that country, but whether it will be convenient to do so next year cannot 
yet be definitely foreseen. 

One other most important school in connection with the training of the officer is 
essential, and it will probably be necessary to start it on a small scale in 1920. This is 
a school for flying instructors. The first school of this kind was started during the war 
at Gosport, and it is hardly too much to say that it revolutionized the art of flying. 
The science of flight was carefully analysed and the analysis practically applied to the 
problem of tuition with remarkable results It is essential in future that all instructors 
in training wings and all officers of or above the rank of flight commander in service 
squadrons should have passed through this course. A liberal amount of dual control 
with a qualified instructor is one of the chief safeguards against the faulty flying which 
is the cause of the majority of accidents. 

Although it is not proposed to open it during the next financial year, an Air Force 
Staff College must be formed as soon as possible. It is intended to establish this at 
Halton in the house of the late Mr. Alfred Rothschild, purchased by the Government 
at his death with the whole estate. The house and its surroundings are eminently 
suited for the purpose, and there is an aerodrome within a quarter of a mile. 

7. Training of men. — The. most difficult problem of all in the formation of this 
force is the training of the men. Demobilization has removed most of our best 
mechanics, and the efficiency of the squadrons to be formed depends on the most 
thorough instruction of those who are to take their place. It has, therefore, been 
decided to enlist the bulk of those belonging to long apprenticeship trades as boys, who 
will undergo a course of three years’ training before being passed into the ranks. With 
a preliminary training of the nature contemplated and the practice of their trade during 
their subsequent service, it is confidently anticipated that these mechanics on passing to 
civil life will have no difficulty in securing recognition as skilled tradesmen. This is an 
important consideration since any tendency for the Air Force to be regarded as a blind 
alley occupation, would be fatal. The training of all these boys will eventually be 
carried out at Halton Park, where ample and welh equipped technical shops are already 
in existence. Pending the erection of permanent barracks to replace wooden war-time 
huts, use will also be made of Cranwell, in Lincolnshire. It has been necessary to 
speed up the training of some 5,000 boys enlisted during, and shortly after, the war, 
and the residue of these, some 3,000, will complete their training, at Halton. A 
scheme has been drawn out for the future enlistment of boys by means of a 
competitive examination, and local education authorities have been circularized with 
a view to their nominating suitable boys to sit for the examination. By this 
means it is hoped to secure a really high standard. The first entry under this 
scheme will take place early in 1920. and the boys will commence their training 
at Cranwell and will be moved to Halton as soon as the permanent accommodation 
is ready. 

The boys, on successfully passing their final examination, will be graded as leading 
aircraftsmen, and a certain number will be specially selected for a further course of 
training, at the end of which they will either be granted commissions, or promoted to 
corporal. Those granted commissions will join the cadet college. 

It is intended to enlist the remainder of the mechanics, of whom more than half 
will belong to short apprenticeship trades as men, and these will undergo 12 months 
training at Cranwell as soon as the boys have moved to Halton. Pending the move, it 
is proposed to carry out the training of these men at Eastchurch, which, as has already 
been said, will not be required in its eventual capacity as a gunnery school for another 
12 months at least. 

Non-technical men will be given a short course of recruit training at the depot at 
Uxbridge. 

8. Higher organization at home.— As regards higher organization in the United 
Kingdom, all units working with the Navy have lately been formed into one command, 
known as the Coastal Area Royal Air Force. The two remaining commands, now known 
as the Southern and Northern Areas, will, early in 1920, be amalgamated into one 
command to be known as the Inland Area. This cannot be done earlier owing to the 
very large amount of work entailed in closing up surplus stations, demobilizing surplus 
personnel and generally clearing up the after effects of the war. 

9. Debits . — Each of the two Areas in the United Kingdom will have its repair 
depot, at Henlow for the Inland Area, and at Donnibristle, nr?ar Rosyth, for the Coastal 
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Area. During the next financial year it will be necessary to retain three of the existing 
stores depots, but it may prove possible at a later date to reduce the number to two, 
though this is by no means certain. It is hoped that eventually arrangements will be 
made for all Royal Air Force mechanical transport to be repaired at Slough, but in view 
of the arrears of work it will be necessary to retain for the present our own repair depot 
at Shrewsbury. Each overseas theatre will have a combined repair and store depot of a 
size suitable to the number of squadrons based upon it. 

10. Necessity jor large capital outlay on accommodation. — From the above outline 
of our proposals it will be seen that every endeavour is being made to reduce expendi- 
ture on personnel during 1920-1921 to the minimum absolutely essential to create the 
framework of our future Air Force. This is necessary, if for no other reason, owing to 
the peculiar position in which the Royal Air Force is placed as regards permanent 
accommodation. Though some of the wartime buildings can be made to serve for a year 
or two in their present state, the Air Force does not possess one single permanent 
barracks, and a large capital outlay on the. provision of new buildings and the adaptation 
of the most suitable of the temporary buildings is inevitable during the first few years. 
This will be balanced to a certain extent during the next two years by the small require- 
ments in technical equipments due to the large stock remaining over from the war. 
The principle followed has therefore been to excise rigid economy at the outset 
over personnel and technical equipment in order to free as large a part as possible of the 
total sum provided towards the provision of barracks. As time goes on, the building 
services will absorb less, while the cost of technical equipment, and, to a lesser extent, of 
personnel, will increase, until eventually the works vote will be little in excess of the 
cost of maintenance. 

It must be recognized, however, that the total cost of building will be large. The 
boys' barracks at Halton, for instance, with the necessary accessory buildings and the 
cadet college will no doubt be a heavy item. These are undoubtedly the two most 
expensive services, but the accommodation for personnel at the majority of our stations 
will have to be rebuilt or adapted at considerable cost. The outlay must, however, 
be faced, and it is undoubtedly wise to undertake the bulk of the work in the first 
few years, while the expense of other services can be kept down. 

1 1 . Research . — One matter of supreme importance has not yet been mentioned, 
namely, the provision to be made for research. The departments of Supply and Research 
are now being transferred from the Ministry of Munitions to the Air Ministry, and a 
portion of the experimental establishments are a charge on the Air Force votes. Steady 
and uninterrupted progress in research is vital to the efficiency of the Air Force, and to 
the development of aviation generally, and on it depends both the elimination of 
accidents and the retention of the leading position we have established at such heavy 
cost during the war. The existing establishments must therefore be retained during 
the ensuing financial year at a sufficient strength to ensure that urgent work shall 
continue. Some of the work which was urgent under war conditions can, however, now 
be postponed until progress with the building programme liberates more money for 
other purposes. The principal aeroplane research establishments are at Farnborough, 
Biggin Hill, Martlesham Heath, and Grain, while airships' research will be undertaken 
at Cardington and Howden. 

12. Civil aviation . — No allusion has been made to civil aviation in this paper, 
which has been confined to the Service aspect of the question. 


H. M. TRENCHARD, 

Chief of the Air Staff . 


Air Ministry, 

25 th November , 1919. 
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APPENDIX. 


Existing or to be formed Increase during 1921-22 
in 1920-21. to. 


Increase during 1922-23 
to. 


I. — UNITED KINGDOM. 


Striking Force 
Training Wings 
Co-operation with 

Army Divisions. 
Co-operation with 

Fleet (Home 
Waters). 


Communi cation 
Squadron. 

Experimental Stations 


Schools and Training 
Centres. 


2 Squadrons. 1 Squadrons. 

2 Wings each of 3 Squadrons J o Wings. 

1 Squadron. 2 Squadrons. 


No increase. 
6 YVings. 

No increase. 


1 Squadron Reconnaissance 
and Artillery machines. 

1 Flight Ships’ fighters. 

^ Squadron Torpedo 
machines. 

1 Flight Flying Boats. 

1 Flight Float Seaplanes, 

1 Squadron. 


No increase. 

1 Squadron Ships’ fighters. 
1 Squadron Torpedo 
machines. 

1 Squadron Flying Boats. 
No increase. 

No increase. 


No increase. 

No increase. 

No increase. 

2 Squadions Flying Boats. 
No increase. 

No increase. 


4 Stations for Aeroplanes, 
Seaplanes, Torpedo Ma- 
chines and Wireless re- 
spectively. 

Cadet College. 

Navigation School. 

Flying Instructors’ School. 

Administrative and Technical 
School for Officers. 

Wireless and Electrical 
Training School. 

School of Photography. 

School of Co-operation with 
Navy. 

School of Co-operation with 
Army. 

Balloon Training. 

Airship Training. 

Boys’ Training Centre. 

Technical Men’s Training 
Centre. 

R.A.F. Depot and Non- 
Technical Men’s Training- 
Centre . 


4 Stations as before and 
trial ground for bombs 
and machine guns in 
addition. 

As for 1920-21, 

and in addition 
School of Air Pilotage. 
School of Gunnery. 

(N.B. — Themajoritv of the 
Schools will be on a 
reduced basis in 1 920-21 , 
and will gradually in- 
crease to full strength in 
the two succeeding 
years.) 


J>No increase. 


No increase. 


As for 1921-22, substitut- 
ing Staff College for 
Administrative and Tech 
nical School for Officers. 

and in addition 
Flying Officers’ Training 
College (for the pre- 
liminary training ot direct 
entry Officers). 


No increase 


! epof s 


Airships 


2 Aeroplane Repair Depots. 
1 M.T. Repair Depot 

3 Stores Depots. 


1 Station. 


As for 1920-21 except that 
the M.T. Repair Depot 
will drop out as soon as 
the repair work for R.A.F. 
vehicles can be under- 
taken at Slough. 

No increase. 


As for 1921-22. 


No increase. 


11. — OVERSEAS. 


India 

8 Squadrons. 

1 Depot. 

No increase. 

! No increase. 

Egypt 

7 Squadrons. 

1 Depot. 

7 Squadrons. 

1 Depot. 

1 Training Wing. 

7 Squadrons. 

1 1 Depot, 
i 1 Training Wing. 

1 School of Air Pilotage. 

1 School of Gunnery. 

Mesopotamia . . 

3 Squadrons. 

I Depot. 

No increase. 

No increase. 

Malta 

1 Flight Seaplanes. 

1 Squadron Seaplanes. 

| No increase. 

Alexandria . . 

1 Flight Seaplanes. 

1 Squadron Seaplanes. 

No increase. 

Mediterranean . # 

1 Flight Float Seaplanes on i 
Carrier. 

No increase. 

No increase. 
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